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V A G A R I E S 

2rtl^ iFtinge of JMuv 

AWOMAN,tall and pale, 
came to stand on a high 
balcony looking out to 
sea. Was she in the pro- 
saic world among this wonder of 
earth and waves and far horizon ? 
The shadow as of an eternal 
absence darkened her heart; for 
absence is never bridged ; it makes 
a chasm between old and new ; all 
is old on the brink we have left ; 
all is past. The one we meet is 
not the one who said farewell. 
Shall we perish in the depths of 
the lost, or, speechless, seek the 
miracle of new life ? 

She dreamed of the fairest of 
lands in a blur of indolenf melan- 
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choly. Nothing on the western 
boundary of the sea could better 
hold the poetry of the world-places 
than this villa on the coast, — 
nothing so sweet had fallen to her, 
unstriving. The pines sighed with 
the sea, overhanging the strong, 
lush waters. And* dawn filled the 
edge of the sea with a fresh dream 
of the day to come, and the strong 
morning of the day passed with 
promises which were fading. For 
the daytime was a flippant lover, 
leaving naught to beguile the dusk, 
the eternal dusk, the blank night 
of lost hope. 

Of a sudden a thousand stirrin/ 
thoughts startle her memory : th 
hard, hurrying city is not far away 
the war is calling. Insistent 
calls her to that distant trop 
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scene where the voice of the bar- 
barous, brilliant South is clamor- 
ing brazenly. 

And yet the night is so still, the 
air so coolly calm. Her mind is shak- 
en as if by an earthquake. The in- 
ner life, that hidden fire, is raging. 
Will it ruin the fabric of her being, 
flare into uncaring space with a 
fierce burst of denied utterance? O, 
the inner life, the silence of theinner 
life! One soul cannot speak to the 
heart of the whirling world: one 
soul cannot speak to another. 

The dreary frogs singing in the 
marsh, are the voice of an endless 
dream. The waters lie dark and 
still, the airs move soft and cool, 
the night covers all. And is she 
the mad one that would rush into 
the wake of the war? O, to rest, 
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to dream, with love in the heart! 
But if the light and blare should 
flash out of the mad South for her, 
she would follow and leave the 
poetry and peace for the glamor 
and strife. 

Fresh news of a battle comes 
from time to time, and the terrible, 
quivering, noisy, feverish life of 
the city seems to hum hoarsely, 
pressing in and in on the circle of 
dull, vaporous death-in-life> where 
she barely breathes. Night, the 
interlude of dreams between one 
day and another; morning, omi- 
nous with baseless hopes; after- 
noon, heavy with prose; — long 
reiterated eternities of half-con- 
sciousness in the cerements of 
nameless night; — hours that dry 
the vital current ! 
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When the rain levels the floor 
of the sea to its own monotony, 
sweeps against the windows ; the 
weighted corners of the great ban- 
ner outside beat in spasms under 
the gusty wind, knock on the pane 
in warning. 

O, sick sorrows of a powerless 
soul! O, life sapped in stagnant 
miasms! Infection streams from 
the tropic dead that, living, were 
pure. A long defile of wilUess 
women and old age winds before 
the ranks of war to become vic- 
tims of hunger, to buy food with 
kisses. They mingle in the weird 
clouds of her fancy with the bereft 
of the great city, the women of 
soldiers, wandering in a like defile, 
as hopeless as the one straggling 
in strange paths under palms, 
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through the high, rich grass where 
cactus of giant growth threatens 
with its bayonets. Over against 
this vision a city flames with out- 
thrust flags. Stripes rising red- 
and-white like a garden of tulips 
fringe every street ; great flowers 
of war, sterile blooms symbolic of 
blood and fire, aloft in assured 
triumph mocking the drooped 
heads of weary women and their 
young. . . . . . 

... 
O, the sound of the sea, creep- 
ing up and receding with soft 
plashes — the sound of the sea at 
evening when the tide goes out to 
mix with an eternity of water! 
The song of peace never ends. O, 
the thought of war and the sound 
of the sea! 
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V A G A R I E S 

IN his gingham pajamas 
the Spanish general crept 
out of his room, across the 
wide hall to the patio, to 
feed Maceo, the parrot, a bit 
of bread and sugar from his coffee 
tray. 

For an hour or more Maceo 
had been clamoring to rival the 
cries and clatter that reached the 
court confusedly from the noisy 
Havana street. The air was still ; 
the plants in the dry, caked earth 
of tub and box stood green and 
motionless. 

As long as the bread lasted the 
parrot was silent. His owner 
turned to leave him. The white 
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eyelids slipped slowly up over his 
hard coral-ringed eyes. 

"Papa!" he shrieked, "Papa!" 
The general paid no heed. He 
slippered along with bent, gray 
head, but his stern eyes were as 
unrelenting as Maceo's own. 
They were indifferent to common 
scene, for they had been sickened 
and glutted on the sights of 
slaughter and death. 

when Maceo was not napping 
this morning he was performing 
extraordinary gymnastics, his sinu- 
ous body going through contor- 
tions that would have stirred an 
india-rubber man's fancy. At the 
same time, he interluded his exer- 
cise with varied sounds from the 
life of some dubious plantation in- 
terior. It was evident that Maceo 
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was not aristocratic. He swelled 
his green feathers with blatant 
cries : imperturbable, heartless 
weeping; the shallow note of a 
weak baby's wailing; he whistled 
popular airs while crouching, head 
downward, in a craven posture; 
or for a spurious dignity's sake he 
drew himself up severely in a sud- 
den silence if somebody shuffled 
along the stone flooring of the 
court. 

A whole plantation household 
of Creole women, brats, negroes, 
flashed in brief exposures through 
the sultry morning, struck out of 
nothingness by the caricatures of 
the cotore's chatter. Hints 
of women's days ranging from sob 
to song; lullaby and cajolery; silly 
ranting and ribald singing, hypo- 
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critical and tender, flashed wan- 
tonly out of the soulless void of 
the creature's being. 

The sun shone hot against the 
white walls of the patio, and vines 
festooned from tne foot of the 
palm-tree in the middle began to 
wave tremulously in a feverish 
breath from the purple square of 
sky above. Traihng a soiled white 
skirt along the slate pavement of 
the colonnade came a one-eyed 
mulatto woman. She stopped to 
shake a cloth at the noisy bird, 
on her way to announce the gen- 
eral's breakfast. 

Presently the general was eat- 
ing his meal of rice, beans, ome- 
lette and fried fish, while his lady 
sat around the corner of the table 
pouring Spanish wine and watch- 
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ing his plate, nibbling little, as 
Cuban ladies are wont. The small- 
est of the black boys of the cook 
was sent out to buy cream cheese 
which Consuelo had demanded for 
her lord. But it became necessary 
to despatch in due time another 
pickanmny, who was wearing an 
old gray coat of the general's or- 
derly, to bring back his brother. 

Spite of his hard, cold eye, Ma- 
ceo must have been furnished with 
a sense of humor. He had a 
habit of drawing his neck in and 
out, foolishly, pretending he knew 
nothing, buf^his did not deceive 
the household. 

"Chuckle-head!" muttered old 
Maggie, who lived once in a far 
green country over the sea. 

" Shall Pepito have guava with 
II 
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his cheese ? " murmured the pearly 
lady to the general in her soft 
undertone. 

The old man nodded his head. 

"Black-nosed little devils, I 
hate thim ! " grumbled old Mag- 
gie down the court as she ordered 
out a third son of the negro cook 
to fathoni the fate of the cheese 
and the black boys. Maceo was 
watching and listening. 

But two days and the general 
was to sail for home. This pre- 
occupied him, for he had become 
used to the easy ways of Ultramar. 
He had been here for three years 
and he would soon be bound for 
Barcelona where his family lived. 
At least, he reflected, he would 
have Maceo for company on the 
voyage. 
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Mercifully for many a proud 
Cuban beauty or soft Creole girl, 
the Spanish officers, evacuating 
Cuba to sail for Spain, were al- 
lowed to take wives with them. 
Sudden marriages were made in 
those days. But many leave-tak- 
ings occurred that were the saddest 
ot those between Cuban and 
Spaniard, — the hopeless parting 
of lovers. 

" Pepito ! Pepito ! " crooned 
the bird. 

Above the balustrade around 
the roof waved the strong fronds 
of the palm. Vines clung to the 
edge in fringes. One of the miss- 
ing little negroes was squatting in 
front of the cage. 

^^ Donna la patta, donna la patta, 
donna la patta ! " he cooed softly 
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in his babyish voice. He thrust 
a bit of orange through the bars 
and the cotore clutched it, echo- 
ing: 

" Donna la patta, donna la 

patta ! " 

The two shook hands solemnly. 
Maceo ate his orange. The gen- 
eral sighed. He thrust through 
the wires a corner of a letter he 
was holding. The parrot un- 
folded a sinuous neck and pierced 
the paper with his sharp beak, 
winking his lower eyelid. He 
could wink the upper eyelid too, 
which showed a certain superior- 
ity. When he found he was not 
attracting attention by one method 
he tried the other. He seldom 
accosted those who stood near, 
thereby showing his wisdom. He 
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may have had an instinct that his 
conversation was not always ap- 
propriate. 

^' Donna la patta, donna la 
patta ! " he kept repeating for 
the next hour : " Donna la patta, 
Pepito ! " Maceo chuckled suavely 
to himself as at some inner joke. 

"Pepito, Pepito, Pepito!" he 
screamed, louder and louder, until 
the general's orderly threatened 
him with the brush with which he 
was polishing his master's shoes 
in the corner of the patio. 

Maceo's staring eye was red and 
watchful while he kept quiet, per- 
force. In his demeanor was the 
malevolence of a serpent, the dig- 
nity of an offended cat. Yet a trace 
of the wistfulness of the weaker 
creature, also, lay back of his sup- 
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pressed freedom. He clenched a 
wan and withered fist, while he 
stood on one leg. After a time, 
very, very gently he began a trail- 
ing, formless singing as of some 
silly girl, or frail Ophelia, broken 
now and then by a coarse voice in 
laconic reproof. Then, fiercely — 

"Cuba libre !" shrieked Maceo. 

But the general's man did not 
hear, and the general had gone out 
for a stroll on the Prado. 

Pearl-powdered Consuelo, lone- 
ly and sad at the near parting, had 
the parrot brought to her room, 
whence, after a decent interval of 
silence, his voice broke out into 
screams as of a woman in travail, 
mingled with cries of " Cuba libre, 
Cuba libre ! Pepito ! Cuba libre ! " 
And for the further enlivenment 
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of the lady, he reproduced, graphi- 
cally, the shrieks of a chicken pur- 
sued through the stables by the 
bourreau. The lady wept while 
she smiled. 

When the general came back, 
Maceo clamored for " Papa ! " in 
the shrill tones of a rebellious 
three-year-old. Consuelo slipped 
her red-fringed shawl over the cage, 
and Maceo understood and was 
silent. In the morning packing- 
boxes stood in the stone-flagged 
vestibule, ready to be taken to 
the ship. They placed Maceo's 
cage in the sunlight of the open 
court where the vines hung. The 
parrot was very subdued and mur- 
mured unceasingly. At intervals, 
as the general came and went, he 
distinguished the words: — 
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" Pepito, — mia amore, — Pepito 
mia! 

The pickaninny called " Ol 
rait ! " The carriage of the gen- 
eral drove off. But Maceo and 
his cage had been left behind. 

" All right ! — I guess so ! " cried 
old Maggie shaking her fist at boy, 
bird and open doorway at once, as 
she hobbled back to her work. 
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ONCE a rich man had a 
beautiful image. It had 
been brought from afar 
and was a marvel of 
perfect form ; the flesh was lightly 
tinted in wonderful colors, touched 
with soft gleams of pale gold. It 
was the statue of a goddess. 

So great was the worship of Silas 
for the divineness of art and for the 
outward shaping of a beautiful soul 
that he raised his goddess to an 
altar. Perhaps he did not offer 
pagan sacrifices to her, being a 
reasonable man. But he built a 
temple to hold his treasure, and 
the shrine was made lovely by 
painters and gravers ; by nature, 
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too, for clematis and climbing 
roses leaned through the arched 
windows of the sacred place. 

When Silas had leisure from his 
duties as a rich man, or from his 
studies as a wise one, he spent 
hours admiring his rare treasure. 
It may be wondered whether the 
goddess cared what he felt or 
whether she missed the substan- 
tial gifts she had formerly been 
accustomed to. So far as her 
feelings may be imagined, they 
must be narrated. It was easy 
to see that she cared nothing for 
the vulgar details of life. She was, 
indeed, far above the common. 
Whether, in her former life, when 
she was worshipped by multitudes, 
she had feasted in secret on the 
offerings laid before her, it was 
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sure now that she never thought 
of food and the preparation there- 
of, nor troubled herself about gar- 
ments. 

Thus she was above most 
women, and Silas loved her for it. 
Being no god himself, but a man, 
Silas was not always at her side, 
nor on a pedestal. Yet in his ab- 
sence he left the temple generous- 
ly open. The goddess, though not 
of heavily heroic proportions, was 
safe on her throne, and Silas felt 
that the open doorway but com- 
panioned the windowless arches. 
From it the goddess could look 
out on the highroad and, in turn, 
those faring along the way might 
stop for a brief rest. 

What wonder then that many 
came to look at the lofty image ? 
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Some spoke of whether she were 
worthy of her place, and these 
were the unknowing ones. Some 
looked with curiosity. There 
were few who cared to come again. 
This proves that Silas was an un- 
common man. 

Everyone likes best his own 
treasure and defends its value; 
so Silas felt through his whole 
being the worth of his goddess, for 
he owned her. And he was a good 
man and placed no other gods be- 
fore her. 

In a tragedy without appeal 
even riches do not help. A statue 
cannot die, but that is because it 
may be immortal. For the second 
time in her life the goddess was 
taken from her safe shelter; the 
first time her body was lost ; this 
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time it was her divinity. Fate 
had brought her out of a dim past, 
— out or old careless days and 
cheerful gods; now fate had cir- 
cumscribed her, still divine, to be 
just, yet now a slave — a royal 
slave ! 

One day a wanderer, a worthless 
singer who amused children and 
made toys, came by, and the god- 
dess came down from her resting- 
place as if at a command. It was 
not known, for a time, with whom 
she went away ; though Felix, the 
trifling wayfarer, was believed to 
be the one and got much blame. 

She must have learned to speak, 
for when he had looked at her with 
pleased eyes in the temple that 
evening while he ate his crust, she 
signified to him that she was tired 
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of being perfect. From having' 
the outward form of a woman she 
had come to be one, very likely, 
so that it had become trouble- 
some to her to try and be as calm 
and uncaring and distant as she 
looked. 

When, therefore, the mounte- 
bank, Felix, gazed upon her with 
a smile of delight; noted her 
shape, better even than he could 
carve in a doll; when he, with 
careless soft fingers, smoothed over 
her surfaces, having no straining 
for reverence in his neart ; — then, 
indeed, the goddess was stirred. 

More than that, she moved and 
held out her hands. She did this 
timidly and childishly, in spite of 
her great age, for she had never 
done it before, — at least, not 
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since those grandes passions in the 
great past when she had no soul ; 
and they were very different, be- 
sides being half-forgotten. 

She did not think of her soul 
now, I imagine. As for the 
tramp, he had the soul of a child. 
He was happy from day to day, 
even from hour to hour. The 
past weighed naught with him, 
and the future was unfelt. 

It may have been a fit union 
when they went forth together. 
For neither cared for the material 
success of life. She was more 
contented in being a toy than she 
had ever been as a great work of art ; 
partly because she had forgotten 
the genius of her maker. And 
this man painted her afresh to suit 
his taste. He gave her more 
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fleshly tones, and he trimmed her 
with ribands. Once, when he had 
so much gold, he even gilded her 
in fantastic fashion on the hair, 
and on the soft surfaces of her 
shoulders and thighs where she had 
been so faintly gilt before. She 
loved the caressing and the play. 
But a sad state of things finally 
came to pass for the poor goddess. 
Having forgotten she was a god- 
dess, she did much as women do. 
She let him put her into his shel- 
ter, which was a mere hut. Not at 
all like the marble and silver tem- 
ple was the hut, though this lover 
of the lanes and fields had it bright 
with vagrant bloom and woody 
vines. Within it was bare, and 
apt to be dark when the sun was 
not shining. 
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And the mountebank went his 
wandering way just as ever. Some- 
times he would come back and find 
his goddess in a sad mood. This 
did not make him as pleasant as to 
find her when her warm hues were 
not hid in gloom. He wished her 
to be at his coming as the morn- 
ing-glory when morning comes; 
but she was not a flower, she was 
a woman, scarcely even a goddess 
any more. 

So the maker of conceits went 
his way, and his light heart led 
him many a careless chase. And 
the goddess grew less and less a 
toy, for her tawdry colors were 
fading. 

At last, after a long journey, 
Felix thought of his hut, because 
he was tired, for the time, of wan- 
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dering. He turned back with a 
pack full of nice things collected 
on the way. He had money in 
his pocket and wine in a skin. 
He thought of his toy goddess 
with longing, and more and more 
he thought of her, nearing home. 

Through the dusk as he passed, 
peering far up through a grove on 
the slope, he thought he caught a 
glimpse of her whiteness. So, 
though the dew was heavy, and a 
mist rising, he strode upward 
toward the gleaming thing. 

There lay his goddess, broken, 
washed of her colour by the damp. 
She was a woman no more, nor a 
plaything. But from the ruin of 
her wholeness still shone great 
beauty over the fragments. 

She might now no longer be a 
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toy, nor, because of her destruc- 
tion, a woman. Yet nothing could 
henceforth hinder the divineness 
of the soul; — she might be for- 
evermore a goddess ! 
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mnntv in iSofmniJi 

ON Christmas eve the 
young Author and Flo- 
rita decided to dine in 
Bohemia, on their way 
to buy at the genial Christmas 
market of Avenue A. 

A Hungarian orchestra, in- 
audible while they were carried 
along the street by the rush of a 
rude north-wind, whirled them in- 
to its warmer and not less wild 
embrace when the street door of 
I the caf6 was opened. 

"Well, what do you say to 
oysters, first?" shouted the Author 
to Florita above the din of talk 
and music. 

" Oysters in Bohemia ! " 
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^^Why, Bohemia is civilized! 
You may have a gulyas next and 
be as Hungarian as you like. 
Cocktails and oysters, waiter! 
There's Goodman, the publisher, 
the one who rejected my last story, 
near the door, do you see? The 
one with that brilliant-haired in- 
dividual, — I wonder who he is ? " 

^^ He looks as brilliant as his 
hair." 

" rU bet he's clever !" 

"If he were very clever, he 
would bleach his fiery locks a 
little ! " 

The obscure or the famous, the 
sincere or the trifling, the epicu- 
rean dilettante, or the woman or 
half-the-world may meet together 
in such a place. For the time 
there is a pretence of identical 
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tolerance between the brutal search- 
er for crude truth and the woman 
of sbciety who writes in gloves. 
These take their places, foregoing 
rigid conventionality, beside the 
musician or the artist and his wife. 

"A Bohemian in New York," 
remarked the Author, "may be 
anyone from a man of the world 
with an artistic bias, to the 
foreign beggar, trying to live by 
his brush or pen. The opulent 
publisher may cherish threadbare 
ideals by the side of the Bohemian 
Jew who lavishes his rich store of 
life on romance." 

" What a medley ! " 

The music stopped, and the 
oysters were served with tiny time- 
worn trident forks. The Author 
noticed a charming face, his vis-^- 
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vis, at the next table, set off by 
the elaborately carved white marble 
of the mantel. He gazed medita- 
tively. 

Florita glanced about. *^Do 
you like that shade of pink about 
her neck ? " 

" Charming." 

" How white it makes her 
look ! " 

" Reminds me of those red 
guillotine collars they wore in the 
reign of terror. Do you think she's 
pretty ? " 

"Well, rather. He's good- 
looking, don't you think ? " 

" O, not over. How much in 
love he seems. See, she put her 
hand on his shoulder ! " 

" She seems absorbed. Is that 
champagne they are drinking? " 
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" Yes. Now comes Eiergerstel. 
Let's take every course and eat all 
the dishes we do not know." 

" How loud that man talks ! 
Who are they ? " 

"That crowd is a medley. News- 
paper men, some of them, I don't 
know just what set. They seem 
to be giving a dinner to the blond- 
ish artist with a beard, whom one 
would swear was a doctor." 

" I wonder why art and medical 
students look so much alike, some- 
times ? " 

" Brutalising experiences, prob- 
ably." 

" Dealing with flesh, perhaps ! 
What an uproar those reporters 
make over their artist ! " 

" No, I have it ! That's a fel- 
low who has just brought out a 
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pathological study he calls a novel. 
True scientific method, no gloves, 
no fine phrases, all paragraphs." 

An eager talker, whose deep-set 
eyes were near together, was de- 
claiming sea-stories more and 
more loudly. The table of young 
men was convulsed. Florita could 
have touched the narrator, he was 
so near. 

" The captain had to put all the 
passengers into the hold. The 
men had to use their marlinspikes, 
by G-d ! " 

" When they talk about marlin- 
spikes, I know they are romanc- 
ing ! " whispered the Author. 

"Who is that great man with 
the shaggy beard ? He seems to 
be interested in me." 

"O, he's an anarchist, I take 
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it. Notice the big leonine fellow 
that just came in ! That is a new 
dramatist, and the fat gray-haired 
boy with him is talking over 
something of importance. Prob- 
ably he wants the leading part in 
the new play. — She looks at 
me so often, I think she's quite 
taken, Florita ! " 

"Nonsense! Her companion 
is a very attractive man." 

" He ! Stupid and heavy, I 
think ! " 

" Not too heavy. He is not 
so much in love as she is." 

"He does not know how to be- 
have. With such a charming 
woman he should be more enter- 
taining." 

" She doesn't give him a 
chance." 
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" What enormous hands he has, 
and see those pink cufFs ! '* 

" Her hands are too small." 

" But very white, and her fiice, 
too!" 

" It's that cerise collar. I wish 
you would look at me now and 
then. Just for appearances, you 
know! Pretend you are a little 
interested ! " 

" Madam, I am at your service !" 

"The captain stayed on the 
bridge all night, — on my life ! 
The whole damned crew were 
frightened to death ! " shouted the 
man at the next table. His audi- 
ence consisted of one who had the 
misfortune to be wedged in next 
to the wall. 

"Andthisisgulyas? Why didn't 
yousayitwas nothingbut aragout?" 
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" I was afraid you wouldn't like 
it. Try some Rindbrust with 
Prunellen ? " 

" No more experiments, please. 
I will wait for the chicken with 
Paprika." 

" Well, I shall experiment with 
this Hungarian mastica, which is 
said to be a very intoxicating li- 
queur. How that cymbale marks 
the waltz time ! Should you say 
Strauss ? " 

"Viennese, surely. The cym- 
bale never marks time ; it is the 
bass viol. Don't youhear that throb, 
at the first beat of the measure ? " 

"The cymbale seems to me to 
give the rhythm, it is so light, so 
graceful, so dainty ! " 

"I like the great viol better. 
It is more virile." 
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" If I were a girl I should fall 
in love with a cymbale player/* 

"Your charmer is growing 
livelier." 

"Too much champagne. I 
wonder how he likes that? " 

" He is becoming absolutely 
stationary." 

" I believe she is older than he 
is. She has a small hint of a 
double chin." 

"O, those soft white women 
have that in youth. He certainly 
is composed. And he looks strong." 

" I could down him in one 
blow." 

"You couldn't! Look at those 
hands, and that determined chin!" 

The violin wailed forth in a 
long drawn sigh of the music of 
Hungary, and the cymbale crossed 
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it with a down-sweep of its re- 
sounding strings. The viol groan- 
ed passionately, and there was a 
melodious blur of sound, sudden- 
ly resolving itself into the curious 
little turn, which, in such music, 
precedes a tonal chord. 

"Check, waiter," said the 
Author. He drained the thick 
brown drops of mastica. 

" Ask him for finger-bowls, as 
an experiment," suggested Florita. 

The couple by the fireplace look- 
ed toward them when they arose 
with free glances of casual interest, 
the anarchist turned a brave stare, 
and a pretty painted Jewess in pearl 
gray feathers pertly scrutinized 
Florita's tailor gown, as she and 
the Author went out buoyantly 
towards home and Christmas. 
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THE row of dark moun- 
tains was startling to the 
eyes of Laurence Hall, 
when he raised the win- 
dow shade at dawn after his arrival 
in Denver. 

Their grayness colored his feel- 
ings; he seemed to lose courage 
in his quest for his wife. The 
mountains rose as a wall which 
he felt she could never have sur- 
mounted in her flight from him. 
If she were not in Denver itself, 
and he began to doubt the trail, 
she, the light-hearted, would have 
been repelled by so gloomy a bar- 
rier between her and the freedom 
of the vast wastes beyond. 
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After all, it was not freedom she 
had wanted, he realised now, but 
stir, gayety, life. No, the vast and 
melancholy had not attracted her; 
she left that field to him. 

What an eternity lay out there 
before him! It was only when 
the sun had risen and turned the 
far range rosy that he felt, at last, 
how badly he had slept; how hun- 
gry he was. 

Then again he recalled his loss, 
driven deep into his consciousness 
by the sight of those formidable 
hills, and the sharp memory 
pierced him. 

" O Fanny ! " he groaned. 

During the next hours he made 
an effort to pursue faint clues, and 
found that his wife had, in fact, 
stopped for a few hours in Den- 
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ver. The time of her leaving 
would show that she had probably 
gone on West into th&mountains. 

After the first day, he made fu- 
tile essays to the neighboring set- 
tlements by means of the erratic, 
dusty little trains. The convic- 
tion that he would not find her 
grew within him all the time, yet 
a strange bond held him to those 
ominous, repellent hills. They 
forbade, and they beckoned at 
once. 

He spent hours each morning, 
before the reluctant time of search- 
ing began, in questioning the 
mountains. The tiny new room 
he dwelt in had one large-paned 
window. His heart seemed to be 
drawn out, out, from the high 
slope where he was, across the 
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lower-lying city between, over the 
bit of plain, over the foothills, up, 
up — and then, what ? — 

A question met him. Dark- 
ness, — a blank. — The question 
did not take form, but it became 
troublesome. Then, as the days 
wore on, and no impulse came to 
Laurence to turn, to seek new 
trails, the question grew insistent. 
Else why should he stay there ? 

When it was dark, and Laurence 
did not sleep, he was thrown back 
into his thoughts, his past. He 
felt the mountains, but they did 
not draw him. He could think of 
Fanny as she had been ; of their 
old life, — for it was far away. 
Their home among the tame 
scenes of a small Iowa town, their 
cozy beginning, their petty inter- 
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ests, his small drug-business, — 
how small a thing that life shrank 
to now ! Yet it was as if the vital- 
ity were taken out of him, leaving 
not quite pain, but a quivering 
void. 

Even the remembrance of the 
suffering of his little Fanny at the 
birth of their lost baby did not 

Sve him the pang he used to feel, 
[is heart had been wrung at the 
cruelness of motherhood ; he had 
felt it, without doubt, more con- 
sciously than she had. His mem- 
ory skirted the two great events 
of their past, the marriage and the 
birth; it lingered outside, troubled 
by numberless former happenings, 
too meaningless to dwell upon. 

A year ago, and he was a part 
of that life ; a month ago the shock 
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had come. His wife, instead of 
returning to Laurence after a 
visit to friends, had melted away in- 
to the unknown west. She had not 
gone alone, but Laurence had 
never heard of the person whose 
name appeared on various hotel 
registers through which he had 
traced her so far. It would not 
have been like her to have wished 
for solitude in which to ponder the 
problem of an unfit marriage. Be- 
sides, Laurence showed a mascu- 
line trait in not acknowledging 
that the marriage may have been 
unfit — for her. If he had not 
been happy — she had. 

At least she had been cheerful, 
gay, childish. She had made much 
of every trivial pleasure. He was 
sombre, he was by nature melan- 
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choly. But he had not been dis- 
satisfied, he had never thought of 
their parting. That parting had 
been the hardest for him and the 
hurt was so bitter that he could 
not think of it. His memory 
would not touch that brutal break 
in his life. 

Now came nights of brilliant 
light, and the mountains did not 
leave him. Their line, that strange 
line that was almost a question, 
was scarce dimmed in the moon- 
light. So Laurence did not sleep, 
except sometimes in the afternoon 
when the sunshine paled the range 
into dusty pearl. The line then 
swam in the clear heat : it was not 
ominous. 

But after the red glare of sun- 
set had left the yellow shade of the 
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shutterless window in shadow, 
Laurence awoke. The great hills 
towered black, then, their outline 
fierce and strange. It must mean 
something, that line. 

After the moon had vanished, 
he began to get a little more rest. 
Yet the nights were made up of 
half-conscious fear, a fear that 
Laurence grew to be more afraid 
of than of his misery. He was 
tormented with the knowledge 
that the days were creeping on to 
the fuller moon again. Then he 
would get no rest from them at 
night, and he was afraid. 

One day his heart gave a wild 
throb when he saw in the street a 
woman walking ahead of him. It 
was Fanny. She was going to save 
him, he had found her ! 
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He hurried on, forgetting pain, 
jealousy, the rage to avenge. A 
doubt came over him. But it 
was she: the same light brown 
hair in loose coils, the figure, not 
tall, but soft and full. He came 
near enough to hear her laugh. It 
was Fanny's laugh, and he saw 
her companion. 

Laurence grew blind with wrath. 
At the same instant the young 
woman turned her head and he re- 
alised that he had deceived him- 
self. It was not his wife. 

That night the moon was be- 
ginning to throw a faint illumina- 
tion over the wide space between 
the city and the hills. But the 
outline was not clear. Laurence 
had been sharply moved by the 
false sight of Fanny. He lay on 
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his bed facing the open window, 
his mind shocked into realising 
his grief once more. 

He slept and dreamed of the 
little drug-store ; of his cottage 
near — a dream of common de- 
tails. He was not distressed, and 
awoke calmer. But it was all to 
live over again. The frantic de- 
parture, the wearing journey, the 
nightmare of hotels, and heat, and 
strange, hard faces. 

He was again come to the door 
of the mountains to ask for his 
girl. They confronted him again, 
ominous, overbearing. He was 
afraid of them, for he could not 
leave them with his eyes. And 
the queer line meant nothing that 
he could understand, but it for- 
bade and it beckoned at once. 
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What must he do ? Laurence 
knew there was a clue, an answer. 
He knew that the question the 
crazy line was asking must be 
answered. Why else was the out- 
line now sharp, now oddly softer ? 
Never was it in the lines of beauty, 
always erratic. What did it spell 
in its gigantic writing ? He could 
bear it no longer, — the uncer- 
tainty ; — he must find out. 

So the idea fixed itself in his 
mind. He made his plan with 
nicety. He wrote a letter to a 
near relative, assigning the store 
to his charge for the time. He 
obliterated all marks by which he 
could be identified, destroyed 
papers and clothing. He dressed 
himself in the simplest — a flannel 
shirt, and a straw hat. He was 
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careful to leave word that he was 
going back to Iowa. He even 
bought a ticket. 

It was nightfall: he was free. 
Fanny was gone, and he thought 
of her only as a part of the ques- 
tion the far shadowy hills were 
asking. Her real look was not in 
his visual mind. The pain was 
not sharp, there was only a con- 
fused trouble left where the pain 
had been. But he was afraid. — 
O that terrible fear ! It had a 
grip on his heart, on his nerve. ' 

Laurence wandered about for 
hours with his fear. The new 
moonlight made a vague beauty 
over the hills and sky toward 
which he was looking for a sign. 
As he stumbled on toward them 
by a westerly road that his feet 
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found by chance, the outline seem- 
ed to grow clearer. It was not 
ominous, finally, but promising. 

Toward dawn the first slopes of 
the foothills took him to them- 
selves. The great line overhung 
him, fascinated him, commanded 
him. It said : 

" You are mine. I have asked 
you a question. You are mine. 
Come." 

Laurence's whole being was in 
the power of a great fear, a great 
purpose. He went on, on, with 
raised eyes toward the impending 
promise of the lofty peaks. 

Was he to find there the peace 
he had missed ? Was the eternal 
sadness to gain him ? 

His mind no longer asked the 
question ; it was blank. 
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AD R E AM carried me 
away over the shining 
fields of summer. Mor- 
tal eyes had never seen 
such brightness as I beheld in 
those pastures of pearly green, 
fringed by misty willows, silvery, 
silvery, that seemed to melt into 
the silvery clouds beyond them. 

Gilt with sunshine stood the 
grain. Stacks of brilliant oat- 
sheaves, each tassel motionless in 
the golden light, were cast against 
the purple sky, hollowed like an 
amethyst cup. The warm air 
made all things vibrate, as it were 
a breath of life from the happy 
earth. 
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My dream bore me on, past the 
dazzling waters of a running river. 
Where in picture had my living 
eyes opened to such light, sucn 
luminous shadows, such metallic 
fire of color! Whence came this 
dream of inspired senses, where 
the soul mingling with that di- 
vine beauty made the sense im- 
mortal ! 

Mine eyes clung to this won- 
der, and my hand sought my love 
who is near me in my dreams, and 
I called him to look with me. 

" Surely you shall see this un- 
seen joy !" I felt. 

" I beseech you to dream my 
dream with me. I would not be- 
hold it alone. O, my Love, see 
it through my eyes — through 
the eyes of my dream ! " 
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I thought my Love looked, 
and then I saw no more. I only 
knew the dream had vanished, and 
I murmured, half-unconscious : 

" All is dark — dark — " 
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V A G A R I E S 

I THINK we were rather 
young the day we wandered 
first into the field that lies 
high up on the hill-top. 
I am not always thinking of 
Flora, though we are yet young 
enough to dream of love. Some- 
times I wonder whether she loves 
me, and when we shall care to find 
each other out. We have played 
at being lovers, but we have not 
been lovers, and may never be. 

How gay Flora was ! She is 
still, I think; but her vivacity 
has taken a spirituelle turn, and 
she is a little worldly. 

A south wind blew the sun- 
shine wildly across the open 
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stretches of the country before us. 
Flora flung herself lightly into 
the blown grass, and her red hair 
fluttered in coppery and silvery 
gleams. I was curious about her 
nair. I had seen it in so many 
ways, sometimes almost brown in 
the shadow. 

She did nothing but laugh that 
day, and amuse herself talking 
baby-talk at me. I scarcely lis- 
tened. I was soaked with the lan- 
guor of the warm wind, and only 
watched her hair, and the lights on 
the tawny last year's grass that 
half hid the new green blades. I 
was thinking of words to describe 
the colours, the textures, of both 
the hair and the grass. • 

She called me stupid when I 
did not talk, and mocked me when 
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I did, but I was used to her and it 
did not matter. I tried to feel 
like making love, but the south 
wind was soothing. I watched 
her hair, purplish against the windy 
blue sky, or red amongst the soft 
greenish grasses, and I listened 
idly to the scattering voices of 
wind and bird. 

Now and again for five years I 
have made love to Flora in much 
the same way, usually within my- 
self. Sometimes for days she is 
in my heart. Some desire of my 
very blood wraps her in until she 
seems to be a part of me. Should 
I wish, I could not change the 
strange image of her in my heart's 
eye. 

It is a fancy I have, as if the 
girl were all dead but for the love 
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— the love — warm, ruddy, in her 
hair, her lips. Her real look is 
far away — only the mouth and 
hair are alive with the thirst for 
love. 

And I fancy my love has paled 
her, and her look is faded, and my 
love has flown into her hair, and 
there cries for love, — a past love 
may be, of which I do not know 

— but O, not mine ! — This 
is the secret of it all : if I craved 
the pain, or could brave the cold- 
ness, I could fling myself away ! 

Love is a sad joy when it 
reaches toward another and does 
not touch. My love for her is a 
longing which is both fed and 
soothed by the beauty of the 
world — by dreams of what she is 
not, yet embodies. 
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Ah, I go far into the country 
of dreams, — she is with me as a 
dream. I cannot see the real 
woman in thought. What does it 
mean ? Is she lost to me because 
I cannot know her as she is? 
Is she not what I think her ? Am 
I adoring a fancy ? 

Flora is real enough, I saw 
her last week. I think she has 
become more mocking of late, 
more subtle. When I reach out 
to her in spirit there is a blank 
between us. She seems to move 
in another air. 

If I could tell her my dreams 
she would laugh at them ; besides, 
I have a habit of pride from being 
in the presence of unloved per- 
sons. And these last days I am 
asking myself the same question: 
6i 



Do I love, not her, but only one 
ofmy own dreams? 

One day I went up to the dark, 
melancholy field, where the strong 
grass was blown rudely, and the 
purple clover bent its head. 
Clouds swept the sky, and the 
sheer slope where I lay buried in 
the high grass, hung over a dark- 
some country. The trees in the 
field were surely ages old — gray 
trunks, so slim and straight, 
strongly marked with black, — 
dark shining leaves, — such little 
trees to look so old ! 

It was long befi^re she came, I 
thought, and yet she belonged by 
my side and I hungered ^r her. 
Her hair had the colour of rusty 
oak leaves in late autumn — not 
the brown, but those dark, glow- 
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ing, red leaves, as red and dark as 
dried blood. It has taken all the 
colour from her face, and left it 
very pale. Ah, could I put life 
into her look, colour into her 
cheek, then I were hers to feed 
upon ! I thought we moved like 
shadows where all was so strange, 
and we were not strange. 

My eyes would have looked 
into hers, which were turned sad- 
ly away, that she might not give 
^her whole being to me unasked. 
And mine were looking toward 
her asking, asking. I would 
have looked through her, and she 
would have seen that I was all 
hers. 

And the sombre sky and ancient 
field would have filled her heart as 
it was overflowing mine, with awe- 
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some joy, if she could have looked 
into my eyes. 

Ah, — Flora ! You are mine 
— mine to love, but I am not 
yet yours ! 
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IN the middle of the afternoon 
the sunlight lay yellow over 
miles of juicy green marshes. 
From the far nillside road a 
small line filtered and wound across 
the waste, dividing the lush reed- 
grass. It was the new trolley 
track, whereon car after cat flew 
gaily in its routine, bringing 
crowds, of a holiday, to the once 
desolate beach. 

A west wind from inland swept 
the long swamp-grass in incessant 
waves, and the tide answered with 
rounded billows, file on file. The 
season would soon pass into Sep- 
tember; the half-dozen booths 
were doing but passive business, 
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the circle of the merry-go-round 
held its assorted steeds in readi- 
ness for an absent public. The 
matinee had begun, before a scat- 
tered house, at the Casino. 

Theodore lay on the sand, upon 
the beach. It had been warm ly- 
ing there in the sun, but now the 
light had lost its strength. He 
wondered how long it would be 
before the show was out ; he had 
missed count of time. He turned 
his eyes toward the great Casino. 
White, white, against a warm pur- 
plish sky swimming in haze, it 
rose where it had not been six 
months before. What a glorious 
building it was ! Those gigantic 
columns had been planted almost 
as if by magic to the eyes of the 
youth. A wonderful palace of — 
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was it ? ^ — of sin ? Or had he a 
right to feel the joy he had felt in 
there ? 

Yet he remembered wistfully, 
impatiently, the long months of 
his boyish life, when those shores 
had been a lone dreamy waste 
where he had trudged to fish or 
swim. How dared anyone build 
all those shanties here ! But again 
the thought of the Casino made 
him forgive it all. A concep- 
tion of the rights of the great 
world that hemmed in his slow 
life began to take root in him. 

Theodore looked toward a far 
little house westward on the hill- 
side. Back of it the sun was 
sinking. It was a plain white 
building, too, but its columns 
were slender and square. He had 
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not thought of it before; there 
was some likeness in the two 
buildings. The old Moravian 
church had stood two hundred 
years in the graveyard on the hill- 
side? the Casino had been built 
this summer. 

Once he thought the church 
where his father preached the 
finest house on earth. His taste 
had not changed, but now he saw 
dimly that it had been enriched, 
perfected. The immature, fantas- 
tic fancy of the boy reached out 
vaguely toward another resem- 
blance. Crowds gathered in both 
places. Were some people bad in 
their public thronging and others 
good? Could there be so deep a 
difference involving a whole con- 
course ? 
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All this time there was a hurt 
in Theodore's heart. He could 
not wait any longer ; he must go 
in. He got up and loitered toward 
the Casino, searching in his pocket 
for a coin. O well, Dan would 
" pass " him, it was so late ! No, 
he would not go in ; he did not 
wish, after all, to see her on the 
stage with others ; he would wait. 

Through the open doors of the 
great Casino the music drifted out. 
Theodore lounged on one of the 
benches near. A ballet class of 
little Italian girls had come out 
from the city tor their annual holi- 
day. They were pouring riotously 
over the empty band stand. Sud- 
denly one of the little ones swayed 
out from the rest, like a little green 
cloud. Silver specks shone over 
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her gauze ; the west wind blew and 
seemed to waft her steps in its in- 
fluence. She floated in a dance to 
which the indoor music answered 
in measure — the wild little girl 
with her flowing, disordered hair, 
dark under its wreath of unripe 
golden-rod ! 

Theodore watched her vaguely 

— a sight that would have startled 
him a year ago. He felt as if he 
had seen everything this summer, 
and nothing surprised him now. 
He glanced about and saw only 
the waiters lolling near the tables 
on the great colonnaded veranda 
of the Casino. Voices came near, 

— a belated party had just arrived 
and were tarrying in unwonted en- 
joyment of the emptiness of the 
board-walk. 
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He stared at them : what queer 
people he had seen this summer! 
And now he did not care any 
more; they bothered him. He 
wanted to get Arline out. Once 
she had walked up the beach with 
him after the matmee, but people 
were around. He wanted to be 
alone with her. His im^ination 
went no further. Once to look into 
Arline's eyes alone — it frightened 
him. After all, he should not know 
what to say. 

The little girl was still dancing 
fantastically, and all the while the 
west wind made a glimmer, a veil 
around her of vibrant* greenish 
haze, gilded by the sunlight waver- 
ing in the air. 

" Dear little soul ! " murmured 
a middle-aged man, of those who 
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had stopped near, to his com- 
panion, a decadent maid in a white 
waist and straw hat. He was of 
ample girth and a warm heart ; he 
was a poet. She smiled incredu- 
lously at the infantile show of 
Italian passion. Their party had 
gone on to quench its thirst in 
beer at the next pavilion. 

Theodore looked at the girl. 
He measured them all now by 
one standard. She was too slim, 
and did not appeal to him. Her 
skin was tanned; she seemed to 
care for nothing. She put her 
hand on her hip and stared at 
Theodore for an instant, while 
the poet was drinking in the sight 
of the fervid, frowsy child with 
wind-blown hair and dress, upon 
the band stand. Theodore hitched 
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in his place on the bench, and the 
girl turned away indifferently. 

" Come on, dear, you'll lose 
your heart again," she said, put- 
ting her hand in the old man's 
arm. 

" Dear little soul ! " he still 
murmured, yielding to the girl. 

Several persons came out of the 
theatre. Theodore half arose and 
then sat down again. It would be 
fifteen minutes before he could see 
Arline. The show was not yet out. 
He could hear the cigarette song: 
— she was in that, then would come 
the short finale. He wondered what 
he should do. He was sorry he was 
tired of the show. He had seen it 
so often, and Dan had begun to run 
him on it, and that made him sick, 
he thought, petulantly. 
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He got up and strolled about. 
He usually stayed where he could 
see the actresses or groups of 
chorus girls coming around the 
corner from the back door of the 
stage toward the beach. Dan ran 
down the wide flight of steps 
through the first of the crowd that 
was hurrying out to get an early 
trolley. Dan was not a companion 
of his father's choosing, Theodore 
felt often, — the son of a road- 
house keeper down the turnpike. 

" Come on, Theo,let's go around 
to the back. Maggie's going over 
home with me for supper. Say, 
come on, get one of the girls ! 
Which one ? O, Arline, of course ! 
Didn't have to ask. Say, good 
joke, take her over to see your 
mother ! " 
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" ril do my own inviting, if 
you please, Dan ! Let my affairs 
alone, can't you ? " But he fol- 
lowed more than willingly. He 
scarce knew what to expect to see 
inside. It seemed very different 
going in the back way ; the usual 
glamour was lacking. A vast barn- 
like space opened before him. The 
girk, most of whom he knew by 
sight now, were swarming already 
from the dusty stage. Theodore 
was choked. The dusk was thick 
with shining silk tights and bare 
arms. Elaborate coiffures and 
gleaming eyes gave him a sense 
of the oddity of it all, with the 
rifts of the last afternoon sunshine 
penetrating the badly-covered win- 
dows near the roof. The scenes 
were shoved back, the groups 
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were oozing away through the 
narrow doorways leading to the 
dressing-rooms below. 

" Hello, Dan ! " called Maggie, 
coming through the garish mass 
of chorus girls. She pulled Theo- 
dore's arm as she passed. 

" Say, there, Mag, when* 11 you 
be ready ? Let me introduce my 
friend Theodore Becker," shouted 
Dan. "When'U you be ready? 
Where's Arline ? " 

" I'll get her." Maggie, in pur- 
ple tights, wound among thd con- 
fused group and brought out of 
the turmoil a tall, ample girl, com- 

Eosed in manner, who held out her 
and to Theodore. 
" Say, Arline, you look pretty 
good ! " remarked Dan, surveying 
the gray silk tights and bodice of 
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the undisturbed young divinity. 

"Hush, you're too fresh," she 
answered with good nature. Her 
colorless hair was brushed very 
smooth; her skin was fresh and 
colorless, too ; her lips were very 
red. Theodore had never been so 
near Arline in stage costume. Her 
warm, abundant body disturbed 
his sense of delicacy. He was 
troubled at seeing the girl of his 
dreams so close, so vital. 

"Say, you sung that cigarette 
song -stunning to-day," persisted 
the overflowing Dan. " Come on, 
girls, get ready, and we'll have 
something around on the terrace ! '* 

" All right ! " assented Maggie, 
and the cheerful demureness of Ar- 
line shed satisfaction over Theo- 
dore's spirit for the moment. She 
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looked back at him, reflectively, 
but without coquetry, as they 
turned away. 

"Go and get a table; we'll be right 
out!" called Maggie. Theodore 
dared to look after them until they 
entered the narrow door to the pas- 
sage, but he felt ashamed. Dan was 
"Jollying" one of the French quad- 
rille dancers, a fat black-haired wo- 
man, a favourite of the leading man. 
She paid him scant attention, and he 
wound away among the palpitating, 
threadbare silkiness of the painted 
women, perfectly at ease. Theodore 
felt more uncomfortable, the air was 
thick, the women repulsive. He 
was shocked at their half nudity, 
to which he had scarcely become 
accustomed this summer, even 
from the proscenium. 
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" I guess rU not go with you, 
Dan," he suggested in a revulsion 
of desire. " I have no change — 
I just came over on my wheel, 
not—" 

" O, that's all right ! I got paid 
to-day. Come on ! Why, Arline 
expects you ! It's a great thing to 
be in with Arline. You know she's 
pretty solid with the manager, 
don't you?" 

"No, I didn't know," said 
Theodore, with a heavy feeling at 
the heart. 

The only empty table was on 
the south side of the wide terrace- 
like veranda. The southern sky 
was marvellously clear in lemon 
and turquoise tints. The sun was 
just hidden behind the bulk of the 
building. A black line of cedar 
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grove ran along a sandy strip be- 
tween the swamp and the snore. 
The beach was red in the slant rays 
of the sun. The great sea rolled in 
and out, dull blue in the waning 
light. Theodore could not see 
the little church in the cemetery 
off on the hillside. 

The girls joined them. They 
were very cheerful. The season 
had been dull and they had re- 
ceived but little attention. Arline 
wore a fresh pink shirt waist, just 
like other girls, Theodore saw 
with relief, and she had a blue 
ribbon on her sailor hat. She was 
fresh and plump, with quiet man- 
ners, in contrast to Maggie's com- 
monness. Her reserved, kindly 
smile warmed him, and made a 
gap between them at the same time. 
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"Where do you live ?" she in- 
quired, and seemed glad to hear 
him describe the old, shingled 
house where he was born. 

" You must have seen it from a 
turn in the trolley road, back 
among the trees. There's a tall 
hedge, and shrubbery, don't you 
remember?" 

" We came out by train, and I 
have not been back to the city but 
once." 



"Well, I guess we don't get 
into town again very soon ! " broke 
in Maggie. " Say, Dan, did you 
hear that storm last night ? " 

"Did I? Well, didn't I ! Did 

" Arline and I went into tpwn, 
got off on a special permission; 
you know Arline's got a pull, and 
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bought me a new dress. Spent 
all my money and put the dress 
on. Took the trolley coming 
back, and a thunderstorm came 
up. We thought the car would 
blow off the track, didn't we, 
Lina? Coming across the swamp, 
it was awful, and the wind kept 
the car back and we thought we 
were late for the evening show. 
Why, just crossing to the stage 
door, my dress got wet every- 
where at once ! and, say, Arline, 
it's ruined ! Well, the light went 
out and no one could find the 
candles when we got in : there was 
a howling time for half an hour ! 
No house, of course, but they 
kept us until the rain stopped. 
Then the manager brought us 
round here for cocktails, he was 
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afraid / would catch cold, of 
course, wasn't he, Lina? I wish 
/ had a big contralto and could 
make fools of the managers !" 

" Hush, Mag," commanded 
Arline. She put her round el- 
bows on the table and continued 
the chat with Theodore. 

The party he had seen outside 
came in and took seats at the next 
table behind him. The slim 
brown maid who had stared before 
did not seem to notice them. He 
overheard their dinner order and 
their random remarks about the 
theatre people who were in two or 
three groups about the premises. 
He felt more uncomfortable than 
ever thinking they would take 
him for a theatre man, too. He 
had a distaste for the situation he 
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found himself, in, — he, brought 
up so strictly, the son of a stern 
preacher! The impersonal cool- 
ness of the girl at the next table 
seemed, to his self-consciousness, 
to be doing him an injustice. 

" Now, come on Theodore, 
we'll all go down to dad's for sup- 
per, you and Arline, too, — if 
she hasn't a previous engagement!" 

"Well, I guess I haven't, un- 
less 
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They were strolling toward the 
trolley. 

A voice called out from the end 
of the terrace : 

** Hello, Lina, come up and 
have something 1" 

" I have my wheel here," ex- 
plained Theodore hastily. "I guess 
you'll have to excuse me this time." 
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" Well, I guess I'll say good- 
bye, boys!" Arline smiled calmly. 
Theodore through his relief felt 
a stifled pang of disappointment. 

"Thank you, Dan, thank you 
Mr. Decker. See you again, soon." 
Arline walked composedly toward 
the terrace. Men turned to look 
at her as she went up the broad 
bare steps, her figure magnificent 
in the double lighting of the elec- 
tric lamps and the red evening. 

" Well, of all cool things ! " 
exclaimed Maggie. Theodore left 
them to go after his wheel. 

The sun had just set behind 
the hill. Gray and cold against 
the far warmth of the sky stood 
a forbidding silhouette of the old 
Moravian church. 
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